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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 
tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
eitner domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 
desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We sug- 
gest from four to sixteen lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned unless accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
cent a word for articles; one dollar and up for 
photographs and drawings; one dollar and up for 
acceptable verse. 
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They 


E are thinking of the countless millions of animals—those of 
the field, the birds of the air—the great multitude of crea- 
tures who have dwelt with us through the ages. Were they made just 


to serve us? Have we a right to use them at our pleasure, no matter 
what that may mean in pain or suffering to them? 


They need us because, from the days when our far-off ancestors 
stole from their caves with club in hand to kill beast and bird for 
food, to this very hour, animals have met a death, with few excep- 
tions, needlessly cruel and inhumane. 


Millions eat meat daily, with too little thought for the animals, 
themselves—with no vision of their fright as they are driven to the 
slaughtering pens. 


They need our voice to plead for a painless death. 


They need us because of what death means to them when caught 
in the cruel grip of the steel trap. 


They need us, too,—those countless beasts of burden which still in 
many lands are overloaded—driven when harness rubs raw sores, 
and legs are lame and weary. 


The lost, strayed or sick dogs and cats need us. Who shall gather 
them up and give the saddest of them a painless death, or find for 
some a welcome home? Who is going to do it? Our Humane So- 
cieties, like the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A. 


Because the need is great, to render these services to animals, the 
Society greatly needs friends to make it possible. 
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A female heel fly, actual size 
about '% inch long. 


O you know “Mr. Hypoderma Line- 
ata”—the LITTLE fly that does such 
a BIG business? 


This pest, called the “heel fly” is found 
in all parts of this country. It doesn’t bite 
or sting, but all cattle fear it and, perhaps 
in anticipation of the painful suffering 
to follow, will stampede in order to es- 
cape. 

The heel fly can produce about 500 
eggs and, in the spring or early summer, 
these are cemented to the hair, usually 
along the lower parts of the legs. In less 
than a week these eggs develop into larva 
worms; they crawl along the hair and 
bore their way into the animal’s body. At 
this time, they are very tiny, but as they 
move upward, they grow larger by suck- 
ing blood from their host. In about 60 


“Mr. 


By John C. Macfarlane 


Director, Livestock Loss Prevention 
Department, M.S. P. C. A. 


days, they reach the abdominal cavity— 
from there to the esophagus and on to 
the spinal canal. Shortly thereafter, they 
reach the underside of the skin on the 
back, when they appear as grubs (also 
called “warbles”). At this point the 
grub has cut a hole in the animal's skin 
and has caused a tremendous amount of 
pain and suffering for close to nine long 
months. 

These grubs will come out and fall to 
the earth—go in a pupa stage (forming 
a heel fly within)—and in 60 days or 
less, depending upon the weather, a fully 
developed heel fly comes out of the pupa 
shell. It flies a short distance, mates, and 
in a matter of hours, it again lays eggs 
on the first cattle it finds. After the eggs 
have been deposited, the fly dies, because 
it has no mouth parts and no way to eat. 

Thus, we have the story of the heel 


No You Lost Your Doo! 


plaintive song of forgotten yes- 

terdays, “Oh where, oh where, has 
my little dog gone?” has a modern coun- 
terpart in the lost and. found columns 
of our daily newspapers. 

These columns can provide an occa- 
sional chuckle or two, even though the 
subject of a lost dog is quite without hu- 
mor—especially to the dog itself. The 
following items at least deserve honorable 
mention for this sort of thing. 

“Lost, black and white cocker spaniel. 
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Almost totally deaf. Answers to name of 
Butch.” This one is an expert at lip read- 
ing, maybe? 

“Lost, miniature black and _ grey 
Schnauzer dog wearing green sweater...” 
Has anybody here seen Kelly? 

Readers of the Chattanooga Times 
were mildly surprised when they ran 
across this little gem of utter confusion: 
“Lost. Black purse containing lady’s Bos- 
ton bulldog, male, no collar... .” The 
watchdog of the treasury, perhaps. 


Piece of hide, showing holes cut by grubs. 


fly, its life cycle, and how its eggs cause 
so much pain to the cattle involved. 

Now, let’s look at the economic side 
of the picture: 

Each year in these United States, we 
lose about $100,000,000 as a result of 
this little fly. There was a waste of at least 
14,000,000 pounds of meat trimmed 
out of all grubby cattle, in 1948, at 
an estimated cost of $13,000,000. One- 
third of all cattle hides produced in this 
country are grubby. Seven percent of the 
weight and 11 percent of the value of 
the average steer is in its hide. It is in 
keeping with our humane concepts to 
eliminate Mr. Hypoderma Lineata just 
as fast as we can—and from the economic 
side of the ledger, it’s good business. 

This is only a small part of the pro- 
gram of the Livestock Loss Prevention 
Department of our Society. 


e By Jasper B. Sinclair 


A Los Angeles paper made its contri- 
bution to the cause as follows: “Lost, 
black and white terrier, vicinity of Cat 
Show. Last seen heading south with two 
angry felines in pursuit.” All three hav- 
ing a wonderful time, of course. 


“Lost, Japanese poodle answering to 
‘Sake.’ Just arrived in this country with 
returning Army veteran. Understands 
English, Japanese and G, I. talk.” A 
braggart, no less! 
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When it comes to music, horses have just — 


Plain Horse Sense 


HAT the horse has “an ear for music” 

is well known. In Shakespeare’s 

“Merchant of Venice” is to be found the 
result of the bard’s observation: 


“For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and 
neighing loud, 

(Which is the hot condition of their 
blood), 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet 
sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual 
stand, 

Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze 

By the sweet sound of music.” 


Perhaps, acting on that suggestion, a 
former Duke of Portland, who kept a 
number of very fine horses, had a music 
gallery constructed in the great stable 
and engaged musicians to give a concert 
once a week for the delectation of his 
horses, as he found they were delighted 
and cheered by sweet sounds. Persons 
who have noticed the effect of music on 
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horses in cavalry regiments will not re- 
gard the foregoing as over-refinement. 

Horses recognize musical forms as well 
as rhythms. If the circus horse is used to 
turning and bowing at a chord signal, 
he'll slip into that routine whenever he 
hears the chord—even thought it may 
be in a new piece and has no signal value 
at all. 

Horses, once they have become accus- 
tomed to it, delight to march to the 
strains of a military band, though any 
harsh or sudden sound, as the beating of 
drums, or violent trumpeting, they hate. 
Those who have witnessed musical rides 
will remember the pride the horses seem 
to take as they go through the intricate 
drill to the tune of “Bonnie Dundee.” 
The graceful stepping of the circus horse 
in the ring to the accompaniment of 
music, is another example. Horses, espe- 
cially thoroughbreds, are so sensitive and 
highly strung that any strong emotion 
whether of pleasure or distress, can easily 
upset their whole calibre. 

To give an instance of how a horse 
can be affected by music, take the case 
of “Double Chance,” who once won the 


Music coming from within the enclosure caused these horses to nose their way to the doorway, seeking entrance. 


By Dr. Alvin C. White 


Grand National. He was booked to run 
in a Certain race at Cheltenham, and was 
confidently expected to win. However, on 
the morning of the race he was found in 
such a highly nervous condition that the 
trainer decided it was unwise to run him. 
It appeared that someone had been sing- 
ing and playing a banjo outside the 
horse’s box on the eve of the race, and 
to this was attributed the animal’s indis- 
position. 

At the Royal Winter Fair, held in 
Toronto, Canada, bagpipes have been 
used to quiet the nerves of the horses in 
their stalls at the end of the day. Scottish 
stablemen claim that the pipes will tame 
the wildest horse in creation and that 
it is true that the pipes put the horses 
to sleep. 

The results of some observations estab- 
lished the fact that disconnected tones on 
stringed instruments created no effect 
upon horses beyond causing some of the 
animals to manifest signs of impatience, 
but when a melody was played the horses 
turned toward the players, pricked up 
their ears, and showed plainly the pleas- 
ure they experienced. 
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In case you don’t believe the story, here is a picture which proves 
just how Sumi Su gets the door open. 


Open That 


By Helen L. Renshaw 


| OOK! ” cried Dr. Richard Steiner. “Our front door is open 
again.” 

The good doctor was puzzled. For three whole months he 
and his wife had been trying to figure out why they were always 
finding their front door wide open. 

“Did you shut it tight when you came home?” queried the 
doctor’s wife. 

“Yes! I certainly did,” declared the doctor. “I was particu- 
larly careful about it.” 

Then, they both had the same thought. “It’s our young son!” 

“It wasn’t me,” he said emphatically and ungrammatically. 
“I always shut the door tight.” 

Now, since they have two cats who like to go in and out, 
they decided it might be that the neighborhood watchman was 
opening the door and letting the cats in. 

“I didn’t do it,” said the watchman, shaking his head. 

Next, they tried the neighbors. 

“No, indeed!” they replied. “We wouldn’t do such a thing.” 

So, that’s the way it stood. For three long months the front 
door opened itself in this uncanny manner. Then, one day, they 
caught the door-opener in the very act, and it was no one they 
had even thought of accusing. It was one of their own Siamese 
cats. 

This is what happened. Pussy, all untrained, had learned to 
jump up, grab the curved loop of the door handle in one paw 
and depress the latch with the other paw. As simple as that! 

In case you are curious about animal etiquette, it’s the 
female, “Sumi Su,” who always opens the door. Her adoring 
mate just sits back and waits patiently to be let in. 
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Reason 


By Granville F. Sturgis, Ph.D. 


ALTHOUGH my wire-haired dog, “Valentine,” is generously 

fed patented preparations of dog-food, she delights to sit 
beside me as I dine and receive small tidbits from my plate. 
She is especially fond of bacon or bits of toast smeared with 
bacon grease. 

Saturday morning I laid an unopened package of bacon on 
the table, and turned to attend to toast in the oven. When I went 
to pick up the sliced bacon, the package was missing. Valentine 
followed me about the house as I made a vain search for the 
package, although, of course, I was somewhat suspicious of her 
innocent helpfulness. 

Sunday I attended a picnic and upon my return did not feel 
like dinner. About nine I felt hungry and decided to have some 
slices of toast and tea. Valentine eagerly awaited the usual 
handouts. But the toast had lost its usual relish. She looked at 
me sadly, then walked to the head of the basement stairs and 
gazed down reflectively. Suddenly she ran down the steps, and 
quickly returned with the unharmed package of bacon and pre- 
sented it to me. Apparently she had figured out that I had only 
toast simply because she had taken the bacon. 

I patted her head, arose and fried an egg and slices of bacon, 
one for herself alone. I wiped out the pan with broken pieces 
of toast and set the tempting dish before her. She seemed to 
smile at me and wagged her tail violently as she quickly de- 
voured the food. 

Perhaps my dog was just a practical joker, but she certainly 
learned her lesson and has refrained from hiding food ever since. 


“You're just after my money!” 
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Double-Parking 


By Norma M. Ryan 


(GAL LEVEN is a ten-year-old girl from Yuma, Arizona. 

Her constant companion, after school hours is her dog, 
“Blackie.” This three-year-old puppy doesn’t have a pedigree, 
but so far as Gail is concerned, no blue ribbon winner could 
hold a candle to her Blackie. 

The dog is smart and Gail has taught him many clever tricks. 
He also knows a few he has learned on his own. Blackie and 
his little mistress are a familiar sight on the main street of 
Yuma. They catapulted into the spotlight when it became 
necessary for Gail to take over the shopping for groceries for 
the family. She wanted to take Blackie with her on these expe- 
ditions, but couldn’t figure out, at first, what to do with him 
while she was in the stores. 

But, all at once, a bright and original idea struck Gail. She 
took Blackie with her and looked for and found a parking place 
right in front of a store. Reaching into her small pocket, she 
found three pennies. These she put in the parking meter and 
to this meter she tied Blackie with his leash. 

His little mistress now shops unhurriedly as Blackie waits 
patiently for her. That is, he sits calmly until the meter clicks, 
indicating the time is up. Then he goes into action. He barks 
until Gail returns either to deposit more pennies or to release 
him for the journey homeward. He sees to it that his little 
mistress does not get a ticket for over-time parking. 

“And,” warns Gail, “if anyone parks his car behind Blackie, 
that would be a direct violation of the law. Same as double 
parking.” 


Gail parks Blackie while she shops. 
June 1950 


Memory 


By Carol Mitchell 


ELLIE” and “Merle” are possibly the only two work horses 

in the world who have a monument erected in their mem- 

ory. A three and one-half ton glacial boulder, near Columbia, 
Missouri, bears a plaque with the following inscription: 


Two Good Horses 
Nellie and Merle 
Lie here where they will rest forever — 
Relics of wagon and steamboat pioneers 
Le Noir and Chappel Families 


The boulder bearing the plaque was placed April 13, 1949, 
by Judge George Allison, of McPherson, Kansas. In his younger 
days he had ridden the horses and learned to love them. 

The unusual granite boulder honoring the horses was found 
only a few miles from where it now rests upon a four-foot 
foundation of gravel and cement. 

In the deed to the farm will be a clause to the effect that, 
when sold, the new owner must not cultivate the lonely pasture 
which has the monument to the horses in it. Thus, the memory 
of the two horses, representing the olden days, will always 
remain with the owners on the Falling Leaf Farm. 


| Dae you ever hear of a dog-servant? 


There were many of them in Egypt, long ago. Then, dogs 
were so highly regarded that they had their own slaves to care 
for them. 

It was up to the dog-slave to see that nothing harmed his 
canine master. It was also his job to wash, brush, and keep the 
pet healthy and contented. 

—Ida M. Pardue 
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Harold Present Memorial 


TP HE name of Harold Present is known 

throughout the entire humane move- 
ment in this country. It typifies the acme 
in the performance of the duties of an 
humane agent. His daring rescues of all 
manner of animals in distress made him 
known to all readers of newspapers and 
magazines. 

For his heroic deeds, Harold Present 
was showered with medals from state and 
national humane organizations—the Boy 
Scouts of America presented him with a 
beautiful plaque—Kiwanis International 
gave him its coveted award during a spe- 
cial “Harold Present Day” celebration. 

Then, at the very peak of his career, 
death claimed him last July. It was a 
very real loss to the humane world. That 
his memory still lives, however, is indi- 
cated by a recent story printed in the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat, as follows: 


“Plans to raise funds to perpetuate with 
a monument and shrine the memory of 
the late Harold H. Present, nationally 
known for his animal rescue work, were 
announced recently. 


“The funds will be raised by popular 
subscription under the direction of the re- 
cently-organized Sgt. Harold H. Present 
Memorial Fund. The monument will be 
erected at Present’s grave and the shrine 
will be placed ‘at some suitable location,’ 
the announcement said. 


“Under present plans, the shrine will 


include a bronze statue of Present and 
a building ‘in which properly to display 
his letters, speeches and the many gifts 
bestowed on him in recognition of his 
heroic work. 

““Proper ceremonies will be conducted 
at the shrine yearly on his birthday so 
that the present and future generations 
may remember the great work that he 
did in the cause of animals, the an- 
nouncement stated. 

“Present died last July 13 at the age 
of 36, about a month after his dismissal 
as field superintendent of the Humane 
Society of Missouri. The dismissal, rea- 
sons for which were not made public, 
brought a flood of protests and resulted 
in the resignation of Miss Mary Mitchell, 
a benefactor of the Society for nearly 40 
years, as a member of the board. 

“The Sgt. Harold H. Present Memo- 
rial Fund was organized at a meeting 
held at Miss Mitchell’s home, 3703 West 
Pine Blvd., where she was elected chair- 
man and Mrs. Helen Hayden, 8671 Old- 
en Ave., Overland, was elected secretary.” 

Miss Mitchell, widely known for her 
deep interest in the work of animal pro- 
tection, has announced that those wishing 
to contribute may send the offerings to 
her at 3703 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis, 
Missouri, which gifts will be gratefully 
received and promptly acknowledged. 


Doo-Gone-bratetul 


ASPER” paid for his meal today; Jas- 
per’s the cur across the street who's 
boarded here for a month. Until today, 
he merely wagged his tail as a thank 
you. Guests often accept hospitality with- 
out any expression of gratitude but the 
minute I saw Jasper I knew he wasn’t 
like that. 

Yesterday when I went out to put some 
scraps in his bowl, there was a dollar 
bill lying right next to the bowl. I sensed 
something peculiar when Jasper didn’t 
want to eat, not until I picked up the 
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bill, that is. When I said: “Thank you,” 
he devoured his food and seemed grate- 
ful that means were provided for pay- 
ment of his meals. 

It may have been my careless brother 
who pulled out a bill on his way to empty 
the trash but, whoever it was, two people 
were made happy—Jasper and I. And 
now Jasper can “raise his eyebrows” at 
the thoroughbred next door and say: “I’m 
independent, I’m satisfied with the neigh- 
bors’ scraps and I PAY AS I GO! 


—WMargaret P. Schwinn 


Canine Cash 


JN the time of King John of England, 

greyhounds, the monarch’s favorite 
breed, were so highly valued that they 
were accepted as cash payment for court 
fines, and grants. 


—lIda M. Pardue 


Wisdom 


_. our faithful old housekeeper, is 

very fond of birds, and she is always 
tossing out tidbits for them. One day she 
threw several pieces of stale, dry toast 
out on the back lawn for her pets. 

Her little flock of sparows saw it and 
dived down at once to sample it. But 
they soon discovered that the toast was 
too hard to be eaten very well. 

Then, one old male sparrow took up 
a piece almost as large as he himself and 
flew with it to the bird bath. There he 
dropped the toast into the water. It float- 
ed like a cork, so the old sparrow put 
his foot on it and held it down till it 
was soft enough to be eaten. Then he 
flew back to the lawn with it and started 
his lunch. Soon all the other birds took 
pieces of toast and dunked them in the 
bird bath. 

Seeing this Julia said: “They have as 
much sense as the folks who want the 
poor little things shot with BB and sling- 
shots,” and after watching the birds for 
awhile, we decided that she was quite 
right. 

—Fred Cornelius 


The little sparrow is a smart bird. 
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By Laura Arlon 


HE invention of the automobile has 
brought pleasure and convenience to 
human beings, but to that interesting 
bird, called the roadrunner, it has just 
been the source of frustration and shame. 
Years ago, when the people of the 
southwestern deserts had to travel, it was 
necessary to go on horseback. As a trav- 
eler rode over the lonely desert roads, a 
roadrunner would often spring out from 
behind a clump of chaparral or cactus 
and race along the road in front of the 
trotting horse. Wings outstretched as if 
to fly, but its feet never leaving the 
ground, the bird would race for miles, 
keeping just ahead of the horse. Now, 
when most people travel by automobile, 
the bird still attempts to race, but the 
automobile is far too fast, and the bird 
has to give up. 

Though there used to be many of these 
birds, they are now becoming more rare. 
It is humorously said by some of the 
people who live in this desert country, 
that the roadrunners are dying of through 


“Amos,” Seeing-lye 


cat? Yes, indeed! 


It takes unusual intelligence and a lot 
of patient instruction to train a seeing-eye 
dog. But Amos is a cat who performs 
this function because of his faithful de- 
votion — to a dog. 


Amos, a seventeen - year-old Angora, 
has a friend, Rover. Although Rover is 
younger than the cat, he is blind and 
nearly deaf. He is also badly crippled 
with rheumatism and gets about with 
difficulty. Without his faithful cat friend 
to guide him, Rover would undoubtedly 
have met with disaster long ago. 


The owner of these two unusual ani- 
mals lives in Springfield, Ohio. She 
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The roadrunner goes into action against enemy forces. 


sheer shame, because they cannot beat an 
automobile in a race. 


The roadrunner, or chaparral cock as 
it is sometimes called, is a bird about two 
feet in length, half of which is tail. It is 
a dingy brownish white streaked with 
black. Its beak is long and sharp and on 
top of its head it has a bristly crest. 


It certainly can claim no beauty, nor 
is it noted for its song, as its voice sounds 
much like a squeaky door. However, it 
is very popular in the southwest, not only 
for its amusing habit of racing, but be- 
cause of its ability to destroy rattlesnakes. 

Dancing just out of reach of a coiled 
rattler’s deadly fangs, the bird waits until 
the snake has struck blindly. Then, before 
the snake can recoil its body to strike 
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doesn’t know just how it all started, but 
one day she noticed the cat and dog were 
inseparable. Wherever Rover went, Amos 
was close beside him. This is the way 
Amos manages to carry out his self-ap- 
pointed mission. The two walk side by 
side. When Amos thinks there is a rea- 
son for the terrier to stop, the cat nudges 
him. Sometimes Amos even puts a strong 
paw against the dog’s side and gives a 
hard shove. But Rover doesn’t mind this 
shoving around at all. He seems to know 
it is for the best and that he has a true 
friend who is anxious to help. 

In the house, the family is careful not 
to change furniture around where Rover 
would bump into it. The dog must re- 
member back to when he could see 


again, the bird moves in, its strong, sharp 
beak stabbing the snake over and over. 
By the time the snake is coiled and ready 
to strike again, the roadrunner has moved 
back out of reach. This continues until 
the rattlesnake is tired out and tries to 
escape. Then, the bird seizes the weak- 
ened reptile just behind the head, thrashes 
it through the air, throws it down, picks 
it up and waves it around again. The 
deadly snake is finally killed and becomes 
a meal for the bird, who lives on snakes, 
horned toads, lizards and centipedes. 

The roadrunner seems to be proud of 
its ability to kill the dangerous rattle- 
snake as a dried snakeskin is often found 
woven into the bird’s nest, advertising, 
perhaps, the bird’s profession as a rattle- 
snake exterminator. 


a By Helen L. Renshaw 


clearly, for he has no trouble at home. 
They do not think his sense of smell aids 
him here, for apparently he has lost that 
too. 
Outdoors, Rover is at a loss without 
his self-appointed guide. In spite of his 
afflictions, Rover is a friendly soul and 
likes to visit around. It is a strange and 
yet heartening sight to see these two ani- 
mals stroll companionably together down 
the street. Amos is very patient, and 
after escorting the terrier to his destination 
will curl up and wait until the dog is 
ready to go home. 

No cat could take better care of its 
own kitten. No animal could show great- 
er trust than Rover when he accepts the 
loyal help of this amazing cat. 
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aa UNDER CONVOY 


You never can tell when one of those huge, 
roaring monsters may come charging down 
the road, so these eleven little geese are 
crossing the road under convoy. In the 
van, are two oldsters to lead the way, with 
the rear being brought up by an expe- 
rienced road crosser to prevent stragglers. 


Photo, Arthur Russell 


Photo, George Livermore 


NEIGHBORS AT PLAY ~> 


No, this is not a neighborhood squabble, but 
an everyday event, when “Cookie,” the dog, 
and “Figaro,” the cat, get together for play- 
time and exercise. The two are great friends 
and love a little rough and tumble in the 
open air. Figaro is the pet of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Livermore, of New York City, and 
Cookie belongs to a neighbor. 
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GUESTS FOR DINNER 


A Cortland, New York, cat, “Big Tom” by name, is about > 
the most friendly animal you can imagine. In fact, he will . 
make friends with any animal. The young red squirrels in 
the picture with Tom were brought in when their mother was 
accidentally killed by men cutting down trees. They were 
raised on a bottle and Tom immediately took charge of 

their deportment. 


Phote, F. C. White 


Photo, Stanley A. Bauman 


EVEN CATS LIKE TELEVISION 


“Smokey,” year-old cat, owned by Edward F. Cohen, age 12, 
of Brockton, Massachusetts, likes television so well that she 
will sit for long periods of time watching the TV screen. Even 
when her young master sits beside her before the video set, 
Smokey continues to remain, enjoying the picture, instead of 
cuddling up for a nap. When things get really interesting, 
Smokey stands on her hind legs and rests her front paws on 
the shelf so she can get a better look. 
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Mr. Blue and Buddy Bearskin at first eyed 
the pigs scornfully. 


I WAS on the top rung of a twelve foot 

ladder pruning a lemon tree when 
the crash came, followed by a screech of 
brakes. 

“Let there be no blood!” I prayed, as 
I did a fireman’s slide down the ladder 
and ran to give what aid I could to some 
unfortunate motorist. 

From the road, no car was visible, but 
since ten feet or more of the railing was 
missing, it took no great amount of rea- 
soning to figure out what had happened. 
Venturing to the edge of the road, I 
looked down to see a rattle-trap pickup 
truck standing on its nose. 

Either the driver was dead or uncon- 
scious, for there was no movement, no 
sound in the ditch, except for the grating 
squeals which came from two gunny 
sacks. 

I glanced up and down the road, 
hoping some man would come along and 
take over, but no one was in sight, so 
I slid down the bank and with heart in 
mouth, bent over and looked inside the 
cab. 

The driver was draped over the wheel, 
his head dangling somewhere between 
the dashboard and the floor. 

“Are you hurt?” I quavered foolishly 
and getting no answer, I scrambled back 
up the bank and ran to ‘phone for help. 
Police Chief Waley responded. 

“Do you know who he is?” I asked 
as the victim was put into an ambulance 
and taken away. 

Chief Whaley said, “Yes, Toni Gari- 
baldi—an old bach who bought the 
Foster place a couple of months ago. He’s 
going to raise cabbage.” 

We said it was too bad the accident 
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“Mr. Playmate 


By Ina Louez Morris 


had to happen just as he was getting 
started and then Chief Whaley went 
down to examine the car and investigate 
the contents of the gunny sacks. 

“Pigs!” he said with disgust. “What 
am I going to do with two young pigs?” 

“I suppose you could leave them with 
us—for a while.” I offered dubiously. 
“Although we don’t know any more about 
raising pigs than you do.” 

“Nothing to it,” he said, snatching at 
the offer, and he and a deputy threw 
together a structure that passed for a pen. 

So that’s how we came by “Frederick” 
and “Maizie” — the shoats that came for 
dinner and stayed three months. 

The shoats were similar in size and 
color and at first I thought identical 
in disposition, but after a while I noticed 
that Maizie was the smarter of the two. 
For one thing, she soon learned that by 
lying down in the trough at meal time, 
she could crowd Frederick out, thus as- 
suring herself of the pig’s share of the 
dinner. 

I'd never had a chance to study pigs 
at close range before, so I made the most 
of the opportunity by hanging over the 
pen every spare minute. 

At first, “Mr. Blue” was jealous of the 
pigs, but after a while he and Maizie be- 
came good friends. In fact, it was Mr. 
Blue who taught Maizie how to get out 
of the pen. He’d leap inside and for a 
minute or two he and Maizie would sniff 
noses, then he'd stand on the trough, 
hook his front feet over the top rail and 
pull himself up and over. 

After several tries, Maizie was able to 
follow his example and after that she 
climbed out any time she felt like it. 

At first when she got too obstreperous, 
I'd simply catch her and lift her back 
into the pen, but it wasn’t long until 
she was too big to handle. Then I’d have 
to coax her to the pen with a bucket of 
food. 

I had asked Chief Whaley to keep 
me informed of Mr. Garibaldi’s progress, 
which he did once a week. 

“He’s improving,” he’d report, “but it'll 
be a few more days before he’s dis- 


charged.” Always a few more days! And 
then he'd ask about the pigs. 

“They're fine,” I'd say, “but between 
Maizie and Mr. Blue, I’m run ragged. 
When are you coming for them?” 

I had about decided we could consider 
them permanent guests when Mr. Gari- 
baldi and Chief Whaley drove in with 
Mr. Garibaldi’s patched up truck. 

It so happened that at the moment, 
Maizie and Mr. Blue were watching 
“Buddy Bearskin” dig for a gopher and 
Frederick was standing on his hind legs, 
looking over the fence and squealing to 
high heaven. 

“Whassa mat my pig?” Mr. Garibaldi 
cried with concern. “He seek?” 

“Just jealous,” I told him. “He can’t 
stand it because Maizie prefers Mr. Blue 
to him.” 

They had little trouble loading Fred- 
erick into the truck, but Maizie liked her 
home and had no intention of moving. 

“No use chasing her,” I told them, 
“she’s quicker than a cat. I'll get a bucket 
of feed and lure her into the pen.” 

Maizie looked from the bucket to the 
men who were closing in on her. Then 
she made a greedy dive for the bucket 
and somehow got her head caught in it. 
Squealing at the top of her lungs, she 
made a lunge which sent me reeling. 
Chief Whaley tried to catch her and got 
his shins barked for his pains. Mr. Gari- 
baldi did nothing more constructive than 
jump up and down and shout for us to 
do something before his “peeg” suffo- 
cated. 

Finally, Maizie solved the problem of 
her capture by ramming her head be- 
tween the wheels of the disc and there 
she stayed while Chief Whaley tied her 
legs and removed the bucket with tin 
snips. 

When the pigs were safely loaded into 
the truck, Mr. Garibaldi made me a very 
fine speech. He said I was a very good 
neighbor and that when Maizie had little 
pigs he was going to give me one. 

“If you don’t mind,” I said, hoping I 
wasn’t hurting his feelings, “I’d rather 
have cabbage.” 
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HEN Mrs. Alice Curtis of Plainville, 
Conn., discovered that a mouse had 
set up a housekeeping unit of its own in 
her kitchen, she thought her cat “Tiny” 
would soon take care of that. Tiny did, 
but not in the way Mrs. Curtis expected. 
Mrs. Curtis placed a dish of milk for 
Tiny near the sink on her kitchen floor. 
Tiny was busy lapping up the white fluid 
when the mouse edged toward the saucer. 
Mrs. Curtis, watching, thought “Aha!” 
but her triumphant thoughts vanished as 
she saw her cat Tiny back a little away 
from the dish and let the mouse drink its 
fill in peace. The next day when a neigh- 
bor was visiting, Mrs. Curtis again gave 
Tiny a dish of milk; the mouse reap- 
peared and the cat allowed him to drink. 
Since this has happened many times, Mrs. 
Curtis is wondering whether her cat Tiny 
has the right attitude towards mouse- 
dom, or whether she, Mrs. Curtis, should 
change her own attitude. 

Mrs. Peggy Gates Junek of Haddam, 
Conn., is an artist, so it is probably little 
wonder that she has an artistic cat. “Gri- 
selda” is her name. And Griselda re- 
sponds to Peggy, coming from any dis- 
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tance, when Peggy whistles Bach’s music. 
Some visitors dropped in on Peggy and 
Griselda a while ago. During the visit 
Peggy whistled some Bach; the cat began 
to wave its tail in rhythm to the music; 
she became affectionate, leaped into Peg- 
gy'’s lap and became almost ecstatic from 
the music. Griselda is unusual, to be sure, 
but isn’t it lucky she has a home with 
someone who knows Bach and can 
whistle it? Otherwise this cat’s love of 
music might have gone unfulfilled for- 
ever. 

In Cheektowaga, New York, there is an 
inky black cat by the name of “John G. 
Ashcan” who lives on a dog’s diet by his 
own choice. His owner, John G. Reichel, 
says that Ashcan gnaws bones, refuses 
milk and will not drink water from a 
pan on the floor. He only wants his water 
from the goldfish bowl. Besides this, 
Ashcan burps like a baby after he eats. 
He likes to be held over his owner's 
shoulder and be patted gently on the 
back. 

Why look far afield for cat tales? One 
day a magazine salesman called on me. 
As we were discussing the pros and cons 


More 
Tales 


Jagoren 


Some eats like 
mice; others 

like musie; still 
others mimic dogs; 
and some are 

just plain 


neighborly 


of his magazine, “Kippin,” my black cat, 
leaped to his shoulder and started to 
nibble his ear, gently, of course. Then, 
little “Willie Woodchuck,” our part An- 
gora kitten, leaped high on his subscrip- 
tion pad and began scratching out the 
names of his subscribers as fast as he 
could. The salesman who assured us he 
likes cats, immediately curbed Willie 
Woodchuck’s clawing. Kippin, however, 
is gaining a nickname of Leaping Lena 
for herself, since she leaps upon the 
shoulders of all of our unsuspecting visi- 
tors, and either rubs her cheek against 
theirs, bites their ears, or scratches their 
heads. 

Cats are cats, and wherever there is a 
cat, there’s bound to be a tale. 
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Bell Studio Photo 


Prize winners in the Susan Glaspell Memorial Essay Contest on Animals. (Left to right) 

Front Row: Mathew Dason, Naomi Tarvis, Paul Matta, David Hautenen, Harry Frost, 

Danet Ramey, Frances Carreiro. Back Row: Tamsin Souza, Eleanor Silva, Ronald Cabral, 
Ellen May Stelle, Kenneth Roderick, and Irene Andrews. 


Woman's Club Helps Animals 


GUsAN Glaspell, a well-known former 

citizen of Provincetown, Massachu- 
setts, author, playwright, and Pulitzer 
Prize winner, was a great humanitarian. 
She often said, “One cannot inflict cruelty 
without hurting one’s self.” To honor her 
memory and to remind others, especially 
children, of her life and works, the Nau- 
tilus Club of Provincetown has sponsored 
the Susan Glaspell memorial essay con- 
test on animals. 

On March seventeenth in the auditori- 
um of the Provincetown High School, 
before a large, enthusiastic gathering of 
parents, teachers, pupils, and friends, the 
second annual presentation of awards was 
made to the winners of this essay contest. 

Members of the memorial committee 
included Mrs. Elmer Greensfelder, chair- 
man, Mrs. John Foster, Mrs. Samuel 
Singer, Mrs. William Collier, and Mrs. 
Daniel Hiebert. Mrs. Hiebert, the presi- 
dent, opened the meeting by reminding 
those present that the underlying pur- 
poses of the contest were to foster and 
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encourage in the minds and hearts of 
children new appreciations and ideals re- 
garding animals and their way of life, 
and a sympathy and concern for their 
welfare. She pointed out that any com- 
munity in which there is a desire to see 
that animals are protected and properly 
taken care of is a better place in which 
to live. 

Mr. Albert A. Pollard, Director of Ed- 
ucation of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, spoke on “Some Aspects of 
Humane Education” and presented two 
animal films, “Friend of the Family” and 
“Birds in Winter.” 

Mrs. Robert Hill, chairman of the 
Resolutions and American Home Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, was guest of the Nau- 
tilus Club and graciously made a special 
trip for the occasion. She was warmly 
greeted, and her remarks and story of an 
animal experience while on a recent trip 
to Florida were received with a great deal 
of interest. 


Society 


Now came the big moment when Mrs. 
Hill was to announce the awards selected 
by the judges, consisting of Mrs. John 
Foster, Mrs. William Collier, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Singer, and the Rev. and Mrs. John 
Malick, with final judges, Mrs. Daniel 
Merrill, Mrs. Ross Rowland, and Mr. 
Malick. There was an air of expectancy 
with all eyes focusing on Mrs. Hill. As 
the names of the winners were an- 
nounced, each girl and boy was congratu- 
lated by Mrs. Hill amid great applause. 
Attractive animal books by noted authors, 
each bearing an imprint of the Susan 
Glaspell memorial bookplate, were pre- 
sented to the winners as they took their 
places on the stage, together with other 
contestants who received subscriptions to 
Our Dumb Animals for honorable men- 
tion. Happily they stood with the bulbs 
of the photographer flashing as once more 
admiring friends and classmates broke 
forth in a round of applause. 

The winners are shown in the above 
picture, each proudly holding the books 
they received as prizes. 

We wish space permitted the printing 
of all the prize-winning essays, but we 
have selected two of them for our Chil- 
dren’s Section (page 17), that our read- 
ers may have typical examples of the type 
of essays submitted. 

The Nautilus Club is once more to be 
congratulated for pioneering in this valu- 
able contribution for kindness toward 
and responsibility for animal life. In an 
interview with Mrs. Robert Hill after the 
meeting, Mr. Pollard was delighted to 
learn that Mrs. Hill was greatly im- 
pressed with the merits of this particular 
activity of the Nautilus Club. Tentative 
arrangements have been made for Mrs. 
Greensfelder to speak in the fall at a com- 
mittee meeting of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, together with 
Mr. Pollard, for the purpose of extending 
similar essay contests on animals as an 
activity for other Women’s Clubs in the 
Federation. 
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Addressed Meeting 


R. C. Lawrence Blakely, Director of 

Surgery at the Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital, attended a meeting of the 
Middleboro Lions’ Club, where he gave 
a talk on Modern Veterinary Surgery, as 
practiced at this Hospital. 

Miss Kathleen Driscoll, Technician in 
radiology and clinical photography, as- 
sisted in showing Kodachrome slides and 
motion pictures illustrating operations. 


Danish Pathologist 


D* Aage Thordal-Christensen, who is 

instructor of Special Pathology at 
the Royal Veterinary & Agricultural Col- 
lege in Copenhagen, Denmark, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence by that 
College in order that he might take up 
the study of canine Pathology and par- 
ticipate in the distemper research pro- 
gram, which is being conducted at the 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital’s Edith 
W. Balch Department of Pathology. This 
department is under the supervision of 
Dr. David L. Coffin, of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 


Dr. Aage Thordal-Christensen in Boston. 
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Photo by Jack Williams in Boston Post 


“Tippy,” lost dog, returned by Blake Pitcher of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
brings happiness to William Rossi, his masier. 


“Tippy” Was Lost! 


ABLY in March “Tippy” wandered 
away from home, and all efforts to 
find him seemed to be unavailing. His 
young master, William Rossi, 19, of Som- 
erville, had been stricken with polio and 
had been taken to the Children’s Hospital. 
Perhaps Tippy sensed that something was 
wrong and set out to find his master, but 
in the big city a little dog can become 
very confused, with cars coming at him 
from all sides. He became tired and dis- 
couraged and finally was picked up and 
brought to the Angell Memorial Hospital. 
He was a most lovable little dog, so a 
good home was soon found for him. 

A short time later, Blake Pitcher, as- 
sistant office manager of the Angell Me- 
morial Animal Hospital, saw a picture of 
Tippy in the Boston Post, with a story 


asking anyone who had news of him to 
communicate with the Rossi family. Mr. 
Pitcher remembered the incident of the 
dog’s. being brought to the Hospital, and 
that he was later placed in a home — so 
he communicated with the family who 
had him, explaining the circumstances. 
Knowing that the little dog’s companion- 
ship would mean much to William Rossi 
during the long, slow period of recovery 
from his paralysis, the people readily re- 
turned the dog. Mr. Pitcher carried Tippy 
to Somerville, where he and his master 
had a joyful reunion. 

Later, Mr. and Mrs. Rossi, Mr. Pitcher 
and Tippy appeared on a WBZ-TV show, 
the Boston Post Tucker Talk. William 
Rossi could not be there, but he watched 
over his television set at home. 


Old Horses in Sad Plight 


— Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals was 
asked to investigate the case of a man 
who was buying up old horses for slaugh- 
tering. An agent called at the farm and 
found that the man had 43 horses. They 
were all over the countryside, shelter was 


poor and there was no feed to be found. 
After some difficulty, the owner was con- 
tacted at an auction. He was warned that 
he must improve conditions at his place. 
The next day the agent found his rec- 
ommendations had been carried out and 
conditions were much improved. 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 
or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with 
you. Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send 
that, too. Of course we cannot promise to print everything re- 
ceived but the judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 
All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 
Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


The Shetland pony, colt and Shepherd dog live happily on the 
farm of Mr. Harry E. Bell, in Mulberry, Ohio. 


My Little Sorrel Mare 
By Penny Bell-Irving (Age 12) 


At Paisley, which is very near Gibson’s Landing, British 

Columbia, we have a little summer cottage, with a few 

other families around us in other cottages. “Redwing” is our 
horse. She is a sorrel and has lived at Paisley for ten years. 

Last year I caught her and taught the boys how to ride, with 

a string around her neck, since she does not like them to hold 
the reins. They can ride very well now and are still trying. 

I love Our Dumb Animals very much and buy it all the time. 
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Puppies and Orphans 
By Virginia Phillips (Age 11) 


I HAVE two dogs which I love very much. “Sherry” is a 

Scotch collie, and “Buddy” is a good old faithful mutt. I 
took Sherry to a fair, where she won first prize. I am saving 
all my money for showing her when she grows up. 

When I grow up, my greatest ambition is to have a home 
for orphans, and a home for animals. The animal home will 
be right next to the orphans’ home. Each orphan will have one 
animal. They are supposed to feed it, water it, and take care 
of it. Beside the animal home I will have my house, where 
I'm going to be a veterinarian. I hope some day my ambition 
will come true. I am also going to raise dogs on the side line. 
No more thing that can be done is better than my ambition. 

P. S. I am a new subscriber to Our Dumb Animals. 1 
like your magazine very much. I think there should be more 
people like you, who founded the wonderful Society. 

© 


“Jerry,” My Kitten 
By Janice Rudolph (Grade 6) 


Jerry” is a little kitten. 

He loves to chew on baby’s mitten. 
When Jerry is happy he likes to purr, 
He is very pretty with soft grey fur. 


The children like to throw the ball 
And watch the kitty catch it and fall. 

If anything should happen to Jerry 
Our home would no longer be merry. 


Photo by Marvin Kabachnick 


“Kitty will you ride with me?” 
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Susan Glaspell Memorial 


Essay Contest 


TO THE RESCUE: Once I was near a pond in the woods when 
I heard a car drive up to the pond. Suddenly there was a great 
splash and the car drove away. I ran swiftly to see what had 
happened. There was an old cloth bag floating in the water. 
I went to get a stick, to pull it out. When I pulled it out I 
heard pitiful cries inside the bag. I opened it to see what was 
in there. There were five little kittens; they were the cutest 
kittens I ever saw. I dried them with my handkerchief and took 
them to town. I gave them to some kind masters. The person 
who threw them in the pond, I guess he didn’t know there was 
na SFC AS —David Hautanen, 1st Prize, 6th Grade 


MY DOG: Last year my dog was run over. When I heard him 
crying my mother and I ran outdoors. We saw him suffering. 
We were going to call the S. P. C. A., but I started to cry, so 
my father called the doctor. The doctor gave him some medi- 
cine. Two weeks later he was running around and playing with 
me. This made me very happy to think that I saved my dog’s 
life, because of my love for him. 


—Eleanor Silva, 1st Prize, 7th Grade 


“Ink-Spot” 


I'm mighty glad and proud today 
And NOT because I’m three; 
But ‘cause for my third birthday 
“Ink-Spot” was given to me! 


—Louise Price Bell 
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Imagine This! 


ye would you think if you saw burrs and clover seeds 

sprouting in the thick wool of sheep? Well, that is what 
happened in Australia last summer. It was so warm and damp 
that seeds which fell in the wool of sheep actually sprouted. 
Wouldn’t they look funny? Imagine seeing what you thought 
was a Clover patch get up and walk. 


“The Puppy started to chew up my pocket dictionary.” 


“What did you do?” 
“I took the words right out of his mouth.” 
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This little creature is gentle and unsuspicious by nature, a creature of elfinland. 


By Bill Gilbert 


RAVERY in the animal world is not 
a new story, but plain almost rea- 
soned courage is seldom associated with 
mice, particularly the shy little deer 
mouse. Nevertheless, I think that I would 
be inclined to give a female deer mouse 
credit for the most courageous act I have 
ever witnessed among animals, large or 
small. 

I was preparing to shut up a summer 
cottage for the season and went to the 
tool shed for several large rolls of canvas 
which were used to cover an open porch. 
As I shook the folds out of the last roll, 
I was startled by a mouse, who leaped onto 
my arm, and then to the ground. I won- 
dered casually why it had waited so long 
before abandoning the canvas but put it 
from my mind until I returned a few 
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minutes later to the shed for nails. Then 
I heard several high pitched squeaks 
which answered the question. In a corner 
lay three naked, still blind, young deer 
mice that had fallen unnoticed from the 
canvas which had served as their nest. 

On occasion I had raised young mice 
with a medicine dropper but the tender 
age of these made it impossible. I picked 
the babies up and took them out in the 
sunlight to get a better look, thinking 
that perhaps the most humane thing I 
could do for the mice would be to chloro- 
form them. 

Then I caught sight of two beady black 
eyes peering from underneath the tool 
shed. In a moment the mother darted 
into full view. She stopped at my feet 
and sat on her haunches staring up toward 


my hand, quivering as she listened to the 
calls of her children. Then, as if she had 
made up her mind, and would defy me 
to do my worst, she leaped up to my 
shoe, scrambled up my clothing until she 
was in the palm of my hand. Carefully 
she sniffed her offspring. Then, selecting 
the most active of her babies, she picked 
him up by the scruff of his neck and car- 
ried him down to the ground and under 
the tool shed. Within a few minutes she 
was back for her second child. Three 
times she entered my hand and each time 
all of her instincts must have been warn- 
ing her that it was suicide. 

When the last small mouse was gone 
I presumed that I had seen the last of 
her, but in a few moments she was back. 
She stood at my feet, looked and listened, 
and then she made her first sound, a tiny 
chattering noise, and was gone. 

I suppose that the last trip was caused 
by faulty mathematics on her part, but I 
prefer to think of it as a check-up tour, 
a gesture, a salute. Whatever it was, I 
am convinced that raw animal courage 
is not the exclusive property of the larger, 
fiercer creatures. This deer mouse had 
enough to stock a tiger. 


Next Door: “Do you know that your 
dog barks all night?” 

Neighbor: “Yes, but don’t worry about 
him. He sleeps all right in the daytime.” 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In a search for “story-telling pic- 
tures,” we are announcing our an- 
nual photographic contest to end 
June 15, 1950. 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 and 
ten additional prizes of subscrip- 
tions to OUR DUMB ANIMALS are 
offered for clear, outstanding photo- 
graphs of wild or domestic animals 
and birds. 

All contestants should strive for 
pictures that tell a story without 
further need of description. 


The contest is open to all, either 
professional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those who 
have taken the photographs. 


PRIZES 
Wiret Prise ......... $25.00 
Second Prize ....... 15.00 
Third Prise ........ 5.00 


Ten $3.00 prizes 
Ten $2.00 prizes 


Write to Contest Editor, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for 
further details. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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The Animal Protein Factor (A. P. F.) includes 
1. Vitamin B,, and other vitamins suspected to be 
part of the A. P. F. 


~ It is used to enrich Wirthmore Dog Food by 
7] fortifying the A. P. F. content of the natural 
" ingredients. 


Another added insurance for the efficient oriraks 
3 » and development of your pups. 


A professional handler says — “It’s the only Dog Meal I have ever been able 
to use and recommend, Boy! it sure is the tops — the way my dogs go for it!” 


Wirthmore Dog Food is high in Fat, Energy — Excellent Flavor plus A. P. F. 


Buy this “Better Than Ever” Dog Meal and Pellets 
from your local Wirthmore Feed Store. 


Write us for new Dog Book, Pedigree Blanks, A. P. F. Circular, or for other 
information. CHAS. M. COX CO., 177 MILK ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Buy Wirthmore Dog Meal and Pellets from S. S. Pierce Co.’s 7 Stores 
in Greater Boston. 


Other nearby dealers are, John Gilbert, Jr., Co., 236 Boylston St., Boston; Iver Johnson Sporting 
Goods Co., 155-157 Washington St., Boston; C. H. Ludlam & Co., 68 Franklin St., Boston; 
Skipton Kennel Shop, 682 Huntington Ave., Boston; Margus Kennel Shop, 1427 Beacon St., Brook- 
line; A. H. Proctor & Co., 617 Concord Ave., Cambridge: The Whittemore Co., 30 Harrison St., 
Roslindale; Beaver Brook Grain Co., Waltham; The Dog Shop, 51 Washington St., Wellesley Hills. 


TOUREEN 


BOARDING KENNELS 


Specialists in 
PLUCKING, TRIMMING, BATHING 
AND CONDITIONING 
under veterinary supervision 


Telephone — STadium 2-8197 
1274 Soldiers Field Road 


Brighton 


LET’S ENJOY 
OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS 


This new leaflet with attractive 
illustrations has been especially pre- 
pared for the use of teachers. It con- 
tains suggestions for group and in- 
dividual activities for the classroom, 
Band of Mercy or Animal Club pro- 
grams. A sample leaflet will be 
gladly sent upon request. 


ALBERT A. POLLARD 
Director of Education 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 


to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


1949 BOUND VOLUME 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Now is the time to place your order 
for the 1949 bound volume of Our 
Dumb Animals. Very attractive in its 
red cloth binding, with gold letters, 
it contains informative articles and 
stories on nature and animal care, 
and appealing verse, 240 pages, with 
approximately 200 story-telling pic- 
tures. 

If you have not had your 1948 
bound volume, please let us hear 
from you soon, as we have only a 
few copies left. 


Price — $2.00 each | 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Ox Calendar of Animals for 1951 is going to be something 
new and different. Actual photographs (not drawings) of 
our animal friends in action, printed in warm tones that make 
the animals seem actually alive. 


It will be composed of an outstanding cover and a picture for 
each month of the year. 


A handy size to hang over your desk, and just right for Christ- 
mas cards or gifts, this calendar combines utility with a beauty 
that you will treasure long after the calendars, themselves, are 
out of date. 


Size—534 inches wide by 7 inches long. Each calendar with its 


own envelope. 
Cost 


A better looking and larger calendar for less money, in quan- 
tities. 
Single calendars, 10¢ each. 
10% discount on orders from 100 fo 500 
15% discount on orders from 500 to 1,000 
20% discount on orders from 1,000 to 2,000 
30% discount on orders from 2,000 and over. 


Imprints 


For Humane Societies and individuals wishing to add a per- 
sonal touch, we quote the following prices for a two-line imprint 
(name and address) : 


Following prices cover cost of imprinting, only. 


Imprints on 100 calendars $1.75, ana 35¢ additional for each 
hundred calendars over the first hundred. 


No orders for imprints can be accepted after November 1, 1950, 
and none for less than 100 copies. Imprint prices are in addition 
to the regular sale price of calendars without imprint. 


Send your orders immediately, if possible. Calendars will be 
mailed to you in ample time for the Christmas season. 


Send orders with money order or check to: 


Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


